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A Controversy in Bremond 


Suit Over Nuns Teaching in Public School 


BREMOND 

Is it all right to pay nuns 
public funds to teach in a pub- 
lic school in their religious 
clothes, even if part of their 
salaries go to the Catholic 
Church? 

If it happens that all 213 chil- 
dren in a public elementary school 
are Catholics, is it all right to buy 
their textbooks and pay their bus 
transportation with public money? 

Should they be carried to school 
in public school buses in time for 
Catholic catechism classes at a 
nearby church? 

These are some of the issues in 
a church-and-state controversy 
now gripping this heavily Polish- 
Catholic town 45 miles southeast 
of Waco. The implications are 
more than religious: there is some 
suspicion here that the issue is 
being pushed now to embarrass 
Sen. John Kennedy in Texas. 

Wednesday evening the school 
board—three Catholics, two Prot- 
estants, two others not actively 
religious, say townsfolk—officially 
considered the controversy for the 
first time in a hearing that was 
two years coming about. 

Until 1947 the board furnished 
books and bus service to the Cath- 
lic school here, St. Mary’s, Then 
an attorney general’s ruling held 
this illegal. At the request of 
Supt. J. W. Baker, a Methodist, the 
Catholic priest in Bremond closed 
the Catholic school and rented 
the building to the board—for $1 
a year. This rental, Baker says, 
was set ‘“‘out of the goodness of 





his (the priest’s) heart.’’ 

Establishing a policy permitting 
parents to designate which of the 
two elementary schools their 
children would attend, the board 
left a Catholic cross and the 
carved name “St. Mary’s School’’ 
over the entrance to the new 
“public school.” 

Baker hired as many of the 
nuns who had taught in the Cath- 
olic school as were qualified or 
could be qualified under state 
requirements. At first the buses 





Ronnie Dugger 





stopped in front of the nearby 
church to let the children go to 
8:15 a.m. catechism. The religious 
symbol of Catholicism — paint- 
ings, crucifixes, and the like— 
were left on display in the new 
public school. 

The nuns lived in a convent 
next door. A badminton court 
and baseball-football field extend 
behind the convent and the school. 
A rectory for the priests stands 
beside the convent; St. Mary’s 
Church beside the rectory; and 
a Catholic cemetery across a road 
from the church. 

From the first the Catholics 
wert to “St. Mary’s’’ public 
school; the Protestants to Ele- 
mentary No. 1. 


Protestant Concern 

In 1958 Rev. Earl A. McIntyre 
Jr. of Grace Methodist Church 
here became concerned. He 
showed up one day at St. Mary’s 





A Full-Page Ad 


communists, terrorists, 


DALLAS 

A full-page ad_ headlined 
“How the Democratic Party 
Died in Michigan” is being run 
in the Dallas News, sponsored 
by Texans for Nixon. 

“The mob has won in Michi- 
gan,’’ the text begins. “Raw, 
brute power. Ruthless, vicious 
mob violence you thought could 
happen only in Russia.”’ 

Sen. Barry Goldwater is quot- 
ed: “As the terrorists completed 
their final outrages on the dying 
remnants of the old party, Ger- 
ald Fitzgerald, Democratic nation- 
al committeeman, said . . . ‘I have 
just watched socialism take over 
the Democratic Party by com- 
munist processes.’ 

“Underneath the Democratic 
label here in Michigan, there is 
something new, and something 
dangerous—born of conspiracy 
and violence, sired by socialists, 
and nurtured by the general treas- 
ury of the UAW-CIO.”’ 

Donald Richberg is also quoted: 
“The well-advertised Marxian way 
to create an all-powerful socialist 
state is to use labor organizations 
as the means of gaining an eco- 
nomic dictatorship out of which 
the political leadership of the 
proletariat is achieved .. . 

“These evils will not be reme- 
died until an overwhelming ma- 
jority of free citizens realize that 
LABOR’S ECONOMIC MONOP- 
OLY AND POLITICAL POWER 
ARE PREPARING THE WAY 





and the plain people 


FOR COMMUNISM FAR MORE 
EFFECTIVELY THAN THE 
COMMUNISTS THEMSELVES.” 

The ad then asks, “Where is 
the Democratic Party of old? It 
is gone. Infiltrated by left-wingers 
of every shade and color, except 
for the southern wing, it has been 
made over with startling speed 
into nothing but a. socialist-labor 
party. 

“One man is the dominating 
figure in these _ socialist-labor 
groups ... That man is Walter 
P. Reuther. 

‘“‘No man in the American la- 
bor movement knows the meth- 
ods of Russian communism better 
than Walter P. Reuther. .. . Wal- 
ter Reuther and his brother Vic- 
tor actually spent 18 months in 
Moscow in 1933 and 1934, study- 
ing communist techniques for 
propaganda and agitation. And 
from Moscow ... they are quoted 
in this significant phrase: Carry 
on the fight for a soviet Amer- 
ae 

“The campaign for President in 
1960 is not the usual contest be- 
tween our old-time political par- 
ties. It is a life-and-death struggle 
between Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon on the one hand, up- 
holding traditional American 
principles, and the candidate of 
the Walter Reuther party, on the 
other hand, with what this plainly 
implies. 

“The fight is between the things 

(Continued on Page 6) 





and took pictures. There were 
repercussions—Supt. Baker was a 
member of MclIntyre’s board of 
stewards and thought his proce- 
dures irregular—but apologizing 
as to methods, McIntyre went on 
with his investigation. 


In March, 1958, joined by potent 
Dallas Protestants, McIntyre sued. 
Baker says the young Methodist 
gave the board no warning, nor 
did he ask the board to change 
any of its policies before he sued. 
He joined as defendants the 
board, Baker, the nuns teaching, 
the priests at the rectory, and the 
state board of education, educa- 
tion commissioner, comptroller, 
and treasurer. Among those join- 
ing him as plaintiffs were E. S. 
James of Dallas, editor of the 
Baptist Standard; L. R. Wilson, 
editor of the Baptists’ ‘‘Voice of 
Freedom’’; and two district su- 
perintendents of the Methodist 
Church, Wesley- Hite and T. Lee 
Miller. 

Charged the Protestant plain- 
tiffs: 

The St. Mary’s’ elementary 
school supported by tax funds 
belonged to the Catholic Church, 
its name “St. Mary’s School’ was 
carved in rock on the school, and 
atop it “there is exhibited a 
cross.”’ 

Catholic crosses and pictures 
were exhibited on the first floor 
of the school; the second floor 
was used by the Catholic Church 
for church assemblies. 

The nuns “have devoted their 
lives to the teaching of sectarian 
religion’; their black garments 
in the classrooms ‘‘create a reli- 
gious atmosphere’”’ and ‘‘promul- 
gate sectarianism’’; and their pay 
“from public tax funds’’ went 
not to them but to their religious 
order, so that they “are but con- 
duits through which public school 
funds are channeled into the cof- 
fers of the Catholic Church.”’ 

Catholics were enrolled in St. 
Mary’s and “Protestants, Jews, 
and atheists’’ in the other ele- 
mentary school. 

Books in the school library un- 
der, the ‘‘Religious’’ included the 
Baltimore Catechism and were all 
Catholic. The students were “‘al- 
lowed and encouraged’”’ to keep 
religious books at their desks. 

The children were being let off 
the school buses at the Catholic 
church to study catechism half an 
hour before school. 

All the Catholic students at St. 
Mary’s were getting free text- 
books. 

Therefore: 

“Plaintiffs allege that the St. 
Mary’s School is a Catholic pa- 
rochial school being operated and 
maintained out of public’ tax 
funds’’ in violation of the state 
and national constitutions on the 
separation of church and state.’’ 


Direct to Court 

By going direct to court, the 
protesters left themselves open to 
the point that they had not ex- 
hausted available administrative 
remedies. The courts so held, in- 
variably, delaying any holdings 
until the local and state school 
authorities had their chance. Only 
Wednesday at 5 p.m. did the pro- 
cess of official consideration be- 
gin here with deposition and tes- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Kennedy, Nixon 
Fight for Texas 


AUSTIN 

The election is little more 
than a month away, and Sen 
John Kennedy and Vice-Presi 
dent Richard Nixon are still 
running a neck-and-neck race 
in Texas. With one voter in 
every four to six undecided 
depending on which expert you 
choose—the outcome will de 
pend heavily on what emerges 
from the three remaining tele 
vision debates, the reappear 
ance of both candidates in the 
state, and the international 
situation. 

Ex-Gov. Allan Shivers’ inte 
vention on behalf of Texas Demo- 
crats for Nixon, and Harry Tru- 
man’s scheduled three-day barn 
storming visit next week, can as 
sure Texas voters there will 
enough vitriol to go around 

Political analyst Samuel Lubbe 


spent seven days in the state and | 
“well ahead.’’ He /|\ 


found Nixon 
found at work ‘‘a subtle interplay 
of religious and economic feel 
ing, with pocketbooks probably 
more important than Bibles.’’ 

In five rural counties he sam 
pled, he found Kennedy ahead 
4-1, but among the townspeople in 
the sarne counties Nixon, he 
ported, was drawing three of ev 
ery five voters. In the higher-in 
come neighborhoods of Dallas and 
Houston, Lubbell found Nixor 
running slightly hotter than E 
senhower in '56. “In the cities 
he reported, ‘‘the religious issue 
is having the effect of pushing 
Nixon's support lower down the 
economic ladder than it would 
reach if the voting were 
on economic issues.’’ 

The Associated Press, after a 
spot check of “sound political 
sources” in 13 sample counties 
and discussions with state politi- 
cal writers, found “‘the outcome 
a toss-up slightly weighted in fa 
vor of the Democratic ticket.’ 
Texas’ 700,000 citizens over 65 
“may hold the key to who wins,’ 
the AP report said. Many old peo 
ple “‘like Kennedy and what they 
think the Democrats will 
them’”’ in further social security 
and retirement benefits. 


Shivers Endorses 

Allan Shivers’ third straight er 
dorsement of a Republican ticket 
seen over 27 Texas television sta 
tions from Dallas, brought 
political rivalries into the oper 
again. Announcing the formatior 
of a ‘“‘Democrats for Nixon and 
Lodge’ organization, the ex-gov 
ernor attacked the Democrati 
platform as advocating ‘‘socialis 
tic measures that socialist Nor 
man Thomas would never have 
dreamed of,’’ and lashed out at 
Kennedy and at his old foe John 
son. 

He called Johnson a ‘‘creaturs« 
of the party, a captive of the lib 
eral wing, a participant—willing 
or not—on a cynical, calculating 
attempt to throw a cloak of 
Southern conservatism over the 
naked liberalism of John Fitz 
gerald Kennedy.’’ 

Shivers’ statements drew imme 
diate response from a number of 
prominent Texas Democrats. 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
“He dresses with a Democratic 


solely 


give 


said 


1 front of his real-life Re- 
and asked Shivers 
why the Republican 
had injured the 
economy by allowing a 

f cheap foreign oil to re- 

| production, created wide- 
unemployment, allowed 
income to drop 24 per- 

i increased interest rates. 

In a Waco speech, national com- 
mitteeman Byron Skelton brusque- 
ly dismissed Shivers. ‘‘He’s sore, 
because Sen. Johnson and Speaker 


1 face,’’ 


istration 





Reporter 


Rayburn spahked him in the 1956 
precinct fight.’ State campaign 
manager Gerald Mann said, ‘‘This 
is the third time he has chosen to 
turn his back on the party that 
honored him many times in Tex- 
as. It’s now just a habit with 
him.’’ Gov. Price Daniel told re- 
porters Shivers probably would 
not have much effect in the state, 
the people he appeals to 
were already opposing the ticket. 
ate Sen. Dorsey Hardeman, 
mservative Democrat, in a 
sion talk just before Shivers’, 
i the Republican Party should 
ired to repent in sack cloth 
shes for the Little Rock 

l incident. 


since 


ké for Nixon Chairman 
P. Collins Sr. and Republi- 
Continued on Page 3) 





Texas Group 
Attacks Textbooks 


AUSTIN 
ges against a number of 
sold by the State of 

have been made by a 
Committee for Educa- 
group sponsored by the 
rvative Texans for America. 
Evetts Haley of Canyon, 
chairman of Texans for 
read an_ introductory 
tement—the group’s general 
textbooks—before a 
jemember recommending com- 
ttee in Austin. 
The statement said that schools 
emphasize ideas which 
s the strength, greatness, and 
of American life; and 
capitalism, free enterprise, 
initiative, and profits’’ 
) unabashedly brought 
sack into classroom vocabulary. 
Roger K. Harlan, ‘a Dallas real- 
and member of the group, 
harged that some of the school 
books are technically poor, fail to 
emphasize patriotism, and _ in- 
stead emphasize ‘‘family conflict, 
rebellion against parents” and an 
indue amount of group action. 


tbooks 


ita, 
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for 
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Committee on Migrants 





Dallas 


@ Sixty-nine Texas colleges 
and universities are partici- 
pating in the federal student loan 
program, Texas Businessman re- 
ported. Only three other states, 
California, New York, and Pénn- 
sylvania, receive more federal 
money. 
«& State Sen. Crawford Martin 
of Hillsboro told Dallas 
Health and Science Museum 
members that the new federal- 
state scheme for medical aid to 
the aged will be recommended to 


The Week in Texas | 


the next legislature. Difficulties 
of the aged are not limited to the 
poor, “‘although financial security 
goes a long way to solve prob- 
lems,”” he said. 
. The state liquor control 
board ordered a hearing Oc- 
tober 24 to shut down the sale 
of mixed drinks in private clubs. 
A spokesman said the hearing 
was set after recent protests over 
“fly-by-night private clubs that 
are nothing but private saloons,” 
and estimated there may be 5,000 
such clubs in Texas. 
@ Dr. George Stuart Benson, 
president of Harding College, 
Ark., called for a stronger ‘‘sell- 
ing job’’ on capitalism before the 
Oak Cliff Charnber of Commerce. 
“Our way of life was built on 
three great pillars—faith in God, 
constitutional government, and 
free private enterprise economy,” 
he said. “The Roman Empire fell 
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BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK FINDERS 


In association with the 
House of Books, 
Houston 


Buy All Your Books 
Through 
The Observer 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


r Retail Prices 
o Mail Charges 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Order NOW for 


Christmas 


Green Ham & Eggs by Dr. 
Seuss, the newest and zaniest 
of an old favorite for begin- 
ning-beginning readers (50- 
word vocabulary). Random 
House. $1.95. 

The Story of Peter Rabbit and 
all the others in the famous 
series at $1 each. Warne. 
Jokes, Riddies and tay ! Sto- 
ries (a classic with kids. If you 
have never heard of it, 
your youngster.) $1.95. 

















Golden of Myths and 
ie A handsome volume 
a illustrated. Golden 
Press. $4.95. 
The Illustrated of 
Children’s Literature edited by 
Margaret E. Martignoni, the 
precious treasures of chil- 
dren’s literature in one superb 
e. A perfect Chr s 
gift. $5.95. Grosset & Dunlap. 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING EARLY. LIKE 
BOOKS. LIKE NOW. 


Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 














Picketing 


because of socialism and alcohol- 
ism.’ He criticized the idea that 
professors must be ‘‘academic”’ 
in presenting capitalism, socialism, 
and communism without telling 
students how much better capital- 
ism is. 
& A 1970 population of 12 mil- 
lion, of which four out of 
every five persons will live in 
cities, was predicted for Texas 
by R. A. Goodson, vice-president 
of Southwestern Bell. Addressing 
the Municipal League convention 
in Galveston, he urged ‘some 
real planning’’ be done to meet 
the challenge. 
’ A moderate recession for the 
first half of 1961 was pre- 
dicted by the Business Research 
Bureau at the University of Texas. 
Total sales for the first eight 
months of this year were two 
percent under the same period 
in 1959. 
The Texas Committee on Mi- 
grant Farm Workers, a state- 
wide organization, was formed in 
Austin. “Because these workers 
are comp tside the pro- 
tection of most laws covering 
most other workers, and because 
they are underhoused, underedu- 
cated, and underpaid, they need 
the public concern of the citi- 
zens”’ of Texas, the committee de- 
clared. 
@ Or. Logan Wilson and Dr. 
M. T. Harrington, chancel- 
lors of the University of Texas 
and A&M, called for increased 
appropriations for state-supported 
universities and colleges before 
a Dallas meeting. Wilson expressed 
confidence in Texans being ‘‘will- 
ing and able to underwrite a sys- 
tem of public higher education 
which will be more than equal to 
the responsibilities and opportu- 
nities of a dynamic era.”’ 
@ Negroes Picketed the H. L. 
Green variety store:in down- 
town Dallas for storewide lunch 
counter integration. Joined by 
three white men, they picketed 
four at a time for three hours. 
Rev. Rhett James, pastor of a 
Baptist church, said picketing 
would continue daily until count- 
ers were integrated. They were 
heckled by a group of white 
youths and passers-by. 
The U.S. Attorney’s office in 
Dallas is conducting a close 
check on pornographic books 
coming into the city, officials said. 
U.S. Atty. W. B. West III said his 
department is “seriously con- 
cerned with obscene literature 
coming into the area from out- 
side Texas.”’ A Dallas grand jury 
has been studying a number of 
paperbacks on sale at newsstands 
for possible obscenity. 
@ Texans paid $2.9 billion into 
the federal treasury during 
fiscal year 1960, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service reported, a $290 mil- 
lion increase over 1959. Texas 
taxes accounted for more than 
three percent of the national rev- 
enues. The state maintained sev- 
enth place in the nation in taxes 
paid, behind New York, Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
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Good Turnouts 


In Texas Cities 
For Observer 


DALLAS 

About 250 Houstonians came to 
the Observer's meeting in Hous- 
ton to hear and do some folk- 
singing and talk about the future 
of the paper. Over last weekend 
and the first half of this week in- 
formal Observer committees for 
subscriptions and other support 
were formed in four Texas towns 
with state colleges in them. The 
rest of the editor’s circling of the 
state was to include meetings this 
Thursday through next Monday 
at Wichita Falls, Lubbock, El 
Paso, McAllen, Kingsville, and 
Corpus Christi. 

The Observer announces that 
subscriptions, which were about 
5,300 at the beginning of the drive, 
have passed the 6,000 mark; that 
the patron subscribers’ fund now 
contains about $2,200 (including 
pledges of monthly sums); that 
funds for 200 new subscriptions 
have been earmarked for the li- 
brary matching fund for the 500 
subscriptions a Dallas foundation 
has offered to buy for all Texas 
college and _ publicly-supported 
local libraries; and that renewals 
at the $5 annual subscription rate 
have continued at a normal rate. 

Observer patron dinners are be- 
ing planned for the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area and the Houston area 
sometime in November, after the 
eighth. Tentatively admission will 
be by patron support of $25 or 
five new subscriptions. 

Ben Ramsey, emceeing the Hous- 
ton program, said he had had a 
running dialogue with the Ob- 
server for years as a reader and 
that the newspaper is indispensa- 
ble to the state’s growth. The edi- 
tor discussed the occurrence and 
development of the paper, some 
stories on the staff's project list, 
and the financial situation. He 
paid tribute to Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
dolph, partner in and supporter 
of the Observer, as a believer in 
the idea that mewspapermen 
should run newspapers and ‘a 
fighter for the moral in Texas 
politics at a time when power was 
prevailing.”’ Rep. Dean Johnston 
closed the program with a further 
appeal for subscriptions and the 
announcement of committees 
working on various parts of the 
Observer effort in Houston. 

In Huntsville Sunday night at 
Sam Houston State Teachers’ 
College, the editor spoke to about 
25 on problems and _ policies of a 
state liberal newspaper. Later in 
the evening an Observer commit- 
tee was formed. The next day at 
Bryan, about 20 persons, many 
from Texas A&M, met to talk 
about the Observer and form a 
committee for the region. Tues- 
day night there was another or- 
ganizing session with about 20 in 
Arlington. The fourth college- 
town committee was formed 
Wednesday night at Commerce, 
home of East Texas State Col- 


lege. Fifty people were present. 





and Michigan. 
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Shivers May Travel 





Mr. Sam’s Change 


Reporter Magazine, com- 

menting on Sen Kennedy’s 
Texas tour, said “certain signifi- 
cance’ could be attached to “the 
mounting enthusiasm of Speaker 
Rayburn.”” It was no secret, the 
magazine said, ‘‘that Rayburn had 
not been happy about the Ken- 
nedy nomination . or John- 
son's decision to be on the ticket.”’ 
Yet, after the huge crowds in El 
Paso and Lubbock, Rayburn ‘'‘vis- 
ibly changed his mind.’ By the 
time the tour reached Dallas, he 
was predicting Kennedy would 
be ‘one of our greatest presi- 
dents.’ ’’ 

“If Kennedy subscribed to 

the Baptist religion and the 
oil depletion allowance,’’ he would 
be sure to carry Texas and Okla- 
homa, UPI writer Preston Mc- 
Graw wrote. But he has a “hard 
fight’”’ in both states. 
id Herbert Meza, pastor of 

Houston's Bellaire Presbyte- 
rian Church and chairman of the 
televised session with Kennedy 
and the ministers, wrote in Texas 
Presbyterian that Kennedy’s “‘re- 
ligious convictions are no longer 
on trial.’’ 

Sen. Johnson’s Southern 


Campaign Notes — 
v 


swing will take him into 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
An advance party of lady cam- 
paigners will include Mrs. Charles 
W. Bailey and Mrs. John Barclay 
of Austin, Mrs. Fred Gibbons of 
Houston, and Mrs. Bill Moyer of 
Fort Worth. Except for a speech 
in Nashville, Johnson has con- 
fined his campaigning so far to 
the North and Midwest. 
vod Ex-Gov. Allan Shivers may 
alsco campaign in other 
Southern states. Weldon Hart, his 
associate, said, ‘‘He’s willing to 
go outside Texas. But he has plen- 
ty to handle here.”’ 
Bard Logan of San Antonio, 
Constitution Party candidate 
for the Senate, said in San Mar- 
cos the country’s two major par- 
ties offer voters a choice only 
“between one of the two social- 
istic party machines.”’ 
Fd Kennedy holds a slight, 51 to 
48 percent, lead over Nixon 
in first results from Interstate 
Theaters’ ticket-stub balloting. In 
a straw poll conducted by the Rice 
student newspaper, students were 
384-137 for Nixon. 
Human Events, a conserva- 
tive publication circulated 
nationally, is sending out reprints 
of_an article by James Kilpatrick 
of the Richmond News Leader, 
entitled “Lyndon Johnson: Coun- 
terfeit Confederate.”’ 
Fd Some liberal political work- 
ers in Houston, indignant 
about ministers backing Nixon, 
are inquiring into the implica- 
tions for ministers’ tax-exempt 
status. | 
ww Austin American said one of 
the ‘“‘conspicuous develop- 
ments’’ has been the Republican 
state organization’s attempts to 
keep its campaign distinct from 
Texans for Nixon. ‘‘Texas may be 
the only state in which voters are 
being told ‘you can vote Repub- 
lican without being a Republi- 
can.’ ’* 
Texas municipal officers fa- 
vored Nixon in a Dallas 
News survey, 169-109, with 21 
undecided. Mayors and council- 
men at Texas Municipal League 
convention were 117 for Nixon, 
54 for Kennedy. Police chiefs and 
finance officers favored Kennedy. 
w Gov. Daniel’s election as 
chairman of the Southern 
governors is an endorsement of 
the Democratic ticket, Stuart 
Long writes in Austin Report. 
An editorial in Texas Indus- 
try attacked Kennedy for 
failure to state his psoition on the 
oil depletion allowance and for 





his support of ‘‘further extension 
of federal power.”’ If the Demo- 
cratic labor planks are enacted, 
the magazine said, ‘‘it would cre- 
ate a ‘heaven’ for ‘union bosses’ 
and officials—and a ‘hell’ for the 
individual worker.”’ 


Elsewhere 


Lobbyist Ed Clark chal- 

lenged the theory that US. 
Supreme Court decisions are “the 
supreme law of the land” in a 
talk before Texas judges. If they 
are, he asked, “how does the court 
have the power to keep changing 
the supreme law at will, like a 
super-duper legislature?"’ 

The Institute of Public Af- 

fairs at the University of 
Texas has published a booklet on 
the four constitutional amend- 
ments to be decided in the No- 
vember voting. It sells for 25 
cents. 

Democratic congressional 

candidate Joe Pool, oppos- 
ing Bruce Alger, charged that the 
Texas oil industry has suffered 
“more abuse and more financial 
loss’’ during the last five years 
under the Republicans than ever 
in its history. 
iw Dawson Duncan of the Dal- 

las News predicted that 
Reps. Tom James of Dallas, a con- 
servative, and Bob Eckhardt of 
Houston, a liberal, will be oppon- 
ents for the House speakership in 
1963. Redistricting may give city 
legislators a better chance to win 
the post, Duncan said. 
i“ Jim Clark, oil writer for the 

Houston Post, told a Hous- 
ton meeting the petroleum indus- 
try has yet to learn the real value 
of co-operation with newspapers. 
He suggested that the industry 
should employ more press rela- 
tions workers, but denied the con- 
tention of oilmen that their in- 


dustry lacks friends on newspa-~ 


pers. 
Fd Galveston County Republi- 
can Newsletter, referring to 
the Observer, said “the definitions 
used by  ultra-liberals ... are 
closely akin to the various defini- 
tions used by the communists. 
For example, truth is anything 
that helps forward the commun- 
ist work. And a reactionary is 
anyone who opposes the growth 
of the communist organization.”’ 
A survey made by Congres- 
sional Quarterly on votes 
cast with the Southern Democrat- 
Republican coalition in the 86th 
Congress showed Sen. Johnson 
voting 44 percent of the time with 
the coalition, Sen. Yarborough 23 
percent. In the House Alger had 
a 97 percent rating, Beckworth 
57, Brooks 30, Burleson 57, Casey 
50, Dowdy 63, Ikard 57, Kilday 60, 
Kilgore 60, Mahon 63, Patman 
43, Poage 73, Rogers 53, Ruther- 
ford 60, Teague 47, Thomas 27, 
Thompson 50, Thornberry 53, 
Wright 57, and Young 63. 
Fd Corpus Christi Caller said 
the Democratic and Republi- 
can state conventions had one 
thing in common: “both were 
frankly designed to attract the 
conservatives” in the election. 
Leaders of both parties ‘‘recog- 
nized that liberals within their 
parties needed no special argu- 
ments to support their party 
tickets.”’ 
Arthur Krock of the New 
York Times, devoting a col- 
umn to the state Democratic con- 
vention, wrote: “Only by rigging 
the convention to exclude Demo- 
cratic right-wingers and agitators 
of the ‘Catholic for president’ is- 
sue were the leaders able to fore- 
stall an open floor demonstra- 
tion’’ against Kennedy and John- 
son. A revolt against a party plat- 
form is not unusual, Krock said, 
“but this one carries an unusual 
threat because of its intensity and 
its manifestation in a state which 
has supplied one of the national 
candidates.”’ 
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BREMOND 


(Continued from Page 1) 
timony. As board chairman Joe 
Kotch said, the board could hard- 
ly be expected to disapprove its 
own policies. But Baker and 
Kotch agree they will revise any- 
thing held to be wrong. Baker be- 
lieves the case will never be heard 
in a courtroom: he means the 
board will give ground if state of- 
ficials say they should. 

They have, in fact, already done 
so. Baker, a blunt, vigorous man, 
told the Observer in his office at 
the high school here this week 
that the religious emblems are all 
gone from the school, the buses 
let the children off at the school 
now (they can and do then go to 
catechism on “free time” with 
their parents’ written permis- 
sion), and all the religious books 
have been removed from the 
school library. 

Otherwise the situation is bas- 
ically the same: the nuns teach in 
their habits in a school topped by 
a cross and attended by Catholic 
students. 

A large sign, ‘‘Bremond Ele- 
mentary School No. 2,” has been 
placed in front of the school. ‘‘St. 
Mary’s School,’’ of course, is still 
carved on the front of the school. 


The Background 

How did this situation come into 
being? ‘“‘Nobody can understand 
this thing unless they understand 
the background,’’ Baker says. 
Since he has been superintendent 
since 1939, he knows it. 

Through 1865 ‘‘this was just a 
damn prairie,’’ Baker said, but 
after.the war people began mov- 
ing in. Train tracks were pushed 
up from Houston and stopped 
where Bremond is now for about 
a year in 1869: the workers stdrt- 
ed living here. In 1870 the first 
Polish Catholics arrived. Many 
of the new farmers brought com- 
mon labor with them. They liked 
the land and sent back to the old 
country for their mothers, broth- 
ers, and cousins. After a few years 
they built their first Catholic 
church. 

“As time went on,’’ Baker says, 
“a dual system of schools, one 
Polish, the other Protestant,’’ de- 
veloped. “It was a desirable 
thing. They went shoulder to 
shoulder and hand in hand.’’ Pub- 
lic school buses also serviced the 
Catholic children, who used pub- 
lic school books, too. In 1947 this 
was stopped, but Bremond con- 
tinued to be a region 60% Polish 
Catholic, and in some areas 80%. 

When the St. Mary’s School 
was set up as a public school, 
Baker says, the townfolk thought 
nothing of it, and no one ever 
protested to the board, though 
there was some talk in the town. 

When the Catholic priest agreed 
to close the Catholic school, he 
specified no conditions about reli- 
gion, Baker says. ‘‘We weren't 
even thinking about religion, we 
were thinking about dollars,”’ 
many of which they would have 
lost through the reduced applica- 
bility of the state rural aid pro- 
gram then in force had the pub- 
lic system lost the credits for 
books and buses for Catholic stu- 
dents, he says. 

Why had the board decided, in 
effect, to let the parents sort out 
the students by religion? 

“We didn’t even give it a 
thought, because every student 
in that school was a Catholic. 
Every one is today. We naturally 
assumed they would go there, but 
we were not requiring them to do 
so,”’ Baker responded. We wanted 
it definitely known that if a child 
in that so-called Catholic school 
wanted to go to that other school, 
he could.” 

“We never dreamed we'd be 
sued! We never thought of church 
and state,”’ Baker said. State au- 
thorities had approved all the ar- 
rangements back in 1947. 

The nuns were hired, he said, 
because they were qualified and 
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available at a time when teachers 
were very short. As for what they 
do with their salary, ‘‘the point is 
silly as hell. I don’t know what 
a vocational ag teacher does with 
his salary. I don’t give a damn, 
it’s an American right to do what 
you want to with your earnings,”’ 
Baker said. Anyway, he under- 
stood that all the nun’s earnings 
eventually accrue to their per- 
sonal benefit. 


“We're just trying to run a 
school program to the best of 
our ability,”” said the harried su- 
perintendent. 


Joe Kotch 


Joe Kotch is a sincere, worried 
man. He was born in the block 
he lives in now. He has a country 
grocery store and filling station 
on the edge of town. He has three 
children in school in Bremond, 
a girl at the University of Dallas, 
and a boy studying to be a mor- 
tician. Secretary of the Bremond 
chapter of the Polish National 
Alliance, (which has 300 mem- 
bers,) he has been a delegate to 
many of its national conventions 
and was elected sergeant-at-arms 
in the last one. Perhaps they were 
remembering 1951, when, he says, 
“I threw a communist out of the 
meeting. He was a reporter! I got 
a lot of publicity on that.’’ 

He was chairman of the Bre- 
mond school board in 1947, and 
now he has the job again. 

“If we’re wrong the state de- 
partment shouldn’t okay it,” 
Kotch said at his store. ‘“‘Of course 
we want to go according to law. 
We don’t want to violate any 
law.” 

He believes a lot of Protestants 
in Bremond feel the way the Cath- 
olics do—that the system is all 
right. 


Further Discussions 

One of the local plaintiffs in 
the suit and protesters to the 
board is Rev. R. W. Terry, pastor 
of First Baptist Church in Bre- 
mond. He lives in a plain frame 
house in the town. 


s 
The school was St. Mary’s to 
everybody until the suit was filed. 
Then the sign went’up, he said. 


Baker had admitted not know- 
ing who actually owns the school 
building. Terry said the owner- 
ship “‘would go right on to the 
Vatican . . . The papers would be 
helt by the Vatican in ultimate 
terms.”’ 

Catholics are moving in on 
schools and politics, and Kennedy 
is “implicated in that,’ Terry 
said. ‘“‘The Vatican seeks control 
of church and state.’’ 


Tour of the Dead 

The four Catholic buildings, all 
tan brick, orthodox structures, 
stand in a row across railroad 
tracks from a highway through 
the town: the school, the convent, 
the rectory, the church. 

Across a road is the * Catholic 
cemetery. On the headstones are 
the names of Muzyka, Gorski, 
Zan, Kubiak, Troyanowski, Dudek, 
Kwasnica, and Andrzejewska. 
Crosses of flowers and a glass 
chalice adorn some of the graves; 
Julia and Stash Glowski’s stone 
records, “They Request Our Fa- 
ther and Three Hail Marys.”’ 

Wild flowers grew in great 
bushes among the monuments. 
‘Takin’ inventory?” a lady wa- 
tering carpet grass on a plot 
called out.' Laughing a little, she 
added to another lady with her, 
“a tour of the dead.”’ 

The reporter was reading a 
headstone in a group of seven side 
by side when one of the ladies 
came up. 

Mrs Stachwiak, perhaps her 
name was, said this was the plot 
for the World War II dead. Her 
husband was over there, in the 
World War I group. She took him 
over and showed him. 

‘She had four brothers, she said, 
all of them are dentists. R.D. 
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Texas Race Gets Hotter 


(Continued from Page 1) 
can leader Peter O'Donnell both 
hailed Shivers’ endorsement. Carr 
assured his followers that there 
would be no confusion between 
the two pro-Nixon groups. The 
Dallas News, Dallas Times-Her- 
ald, and Houston Post lauded 
Shivers,. the News editorializing 
“If the South had just 25 political 
statesmen with the guts of ... 
Shivers it would not be the for- 
gotten stepchild of the Demo- 
cratic Party.’’ Shivers said the re- 
sponse to his speech coming in to 
his new Austin headquarters was 
‘‘unbelievable.”’ 


Lodge in Texas 

GOP vice-presidential candidate 
Henry Cabot Lodge spoke in San 
Antonio, Midland, and El Paso, 
drawing a crowd estimated from 
3,000 to 5,000 in front of the Ala- 
mo. He spoke primarily of for- 
eign policy and the U.N. 

The U.S. would not be ‘‘mouse- 
trapped into a Hungarian situa- 
tion’’ in its dealings with Cuba, 


he said. ‘‘America needs an ambi- 
tious program which requires 
seasoned leadership . .. such a 


leader as Richard Nixon.’’ This 
country must maintain military 
and diplomatic strength, friend- 
ship with underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and the strength which 
comes from example. He said we 
must show the people of the world 
we believe in ‘‘justice between 
races and groups, regardless of 
region.”’ 

On the rostrum with Lodge at 
the Alamo were Bexar County 
Republican officials and candi- 
dates and three Democrats: John 
D. Wheeler, John M. Bennett Jr., 
and Charles Duke. Wheeler made 
the introduction. Lodge was ac- 
companied across the state by 
Senate candidate John Tower— 
Sen. Johnson’s other opponent in 
Nevember. 





Reporter 


Although the crowds greeting 
Lodge were enthusiastic, the size 
of them worried Republican lead- 
ers. A small number turned out 
to meet him at San Antonio air- 
port, and the parade route down- 
town was virtually deserted. 
“Kennedy is running for presi- 
dent, Lodge for vice-president. 
There’s a difference,’’ San An- 
tonio GOP leader Joe Shelton 
said. 

Other Developments 

A group of Negro attorneys and 
businessmen from all over Texas 
met in Austin in the latest of a 
series of meetings and voted 3-1 
to endorse Kennedy and John- 
son. The group will make efforts 
to get the state’s 241,000 eligible 
Negro voters to the polls. 

J. L. Thomas of Bryan argued 
that it would be wiser for Negroes 
to withhold endorsement of either 
ticket. He added, “The Demo- 
cratic Party promises you turkey 
and cranberry sauce, but when 
you ask for chili and a cup of 
coffee, they refuse.’’ C. B. Bunk- 
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ley Jr., a Dallas attorney asked 
“What job would you ever hope 
te get through Bruce Alger, Al 
lan Shivers, or Carr Collins?’’ 

The executive board of the Tex 
as Farmers Union endorsed: the 
Democratic platform, and said the 
Democratic Party ‘“‘has clearly 
helped demonstrate its ability and 
willingness to help farmers.” 

Ted Kennedy, brother of 
candidate, campaigned in Dallas 
Wichita Falls, Abilene, Dentor 
Fort Worth, Arlington, Houston 
and San Antonio. He spoke most 
to young voters and college st 
dents. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater of A 
zona continued to campaign 
Texas. At a fund-raising din: 


in Fort Worth he attacked Sen, 


Johnson for running for two 
fices and said the ‘“‘radicalisn 
advocated by the Kennedy-Johr 
son ticket would endanger 
country. On the depletion allow 
ance question, Goldwater 
Johnson is telling oil 
the party platform ‘‘only app 
to ceramics.”’ 

Ed Drake, Democratic chairn 
of Dallas County, who supp 
Eisenhower in '52 and sat out the 
56 election, discouraged run 


men 


that he would resign his post, but 


said he did not intend to help the 
Democratic ticket 
socialistic leanings.’’ Drake 
at the head table during Shivers 
endorsement speech for Nixon 


More Visits 

In the crucial closing weeks 
the race, both parties will 
in prominent speakers—includi: 
President Eisenhower and forms 
President Truman. 


‘*because of its 


campaign in the 


Truman will make four cam- 
paign steps during a three-day 
tour. He will arrive at Texar- 
kana Monday, October 10, where 
he will attend a luncheon at Tex- 
arkana Junior College. Monday 
afternoon he will fly to San An- 
tonic, hold a press conference at 
the Gunter Hotel, then take part 
in a fund-raising dinner at La 
Villita. 

Tuesday morning he will go to 
the Johnson ranch for a meeting 
with Democratic campaign work- 
ers and Tuesday night he will 
speak in Waco. From there he 
vill go to Dallas to get a plane 
back to Kansas City. 

Florida Gov. Leroy Collins will 
speak at a fund-raising dinner in © 
Houston October 10, sponsored by 
Harris County Democrats for 
Kennedy-Johnson. Thurston Mor- 
ton, Republican national chair- 
man, will visit San Antonio Oc- 
tober 15. 

President Eisenhower is sched- 
uled to deliver a ‘non-political’ 
speech at Rice University October 
24, but the state GOP hopes to 
capitalize on it. Thad Hutcheson, 
Texas GOP chairman, said, ‘‘We 
are hopeful he will be able to talk 
with some of our party leaders 
and candidates,’ and Shivers said 
he hopes to travel with the Presi- 
dent during his Texas trip. 

Two tentative appearances in 
lexas—one this month and an- 
other in early November—are be- 
ing planned for Nixon. He was 

n Dallas earlier in the campaign. 


| Ke nnedy has already said he will 


return to Texas, and Johnson has 
nnounced he will close out the 
large Texas 


cities 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—Jefferson 





An Ex-Catholic Speaks 


Personal Freedom, Church, and Campaign 


BREMOND 

The Catholic Church, as I remem- 
ber it and now understand it, is an 
autocratic institution without a sem- 
blance of democracy. Construing it- 
self as the custodian of truth received 
from God, the Church regards the be- 
liefs of individuals as irrelevant and 
impotent before its own revealed his- 
torical mission. 

I was born and raised a Catholic. 
Sometimes, when people ask me my 
religion, I tell them “ex-Catholicism.” 
Some of my friends take bets now 
and then on when I'll go back to’the 
church. When, not whether; they as- 
sume I will. There is a kind of wis- 
dom behind the assumption, fer the 
Church so strikes into the soul of a 
child the fear of God, the sense of his 
daily sin, and the certainty of hell- 
fire if he leaves the Church, it brings 
into being around him an emotional 
cast within which the rest of his life 
occurs. 


Somerm™es I believe that 
children raised as Catholics who later 
decide, with fear and trembling, to 
withdraw their submission and be- 
come individuals making all their own 
decisions, are luckier than those 
raised in a skeptical or permissive at- 
mosphere. The Church took my youth 
and tangled me terribly within its 
strong springs of guilt, shame, hu- 
miliation, and forgiveness; but when 
I was able to clamber to the top of 
the springs, they thrust me forward 
into competitive life like a shot, and 
to this day I am trying to refine the 
strong motives I have always had— 
trying to give better direction to the 
tireless energies of my need. 

Like most ex-Catholics I feel very 
deeply about the Church. I suppose 
it is all right to write some about it, 
having warned you of my emotional 
debilities on the subject. Let me also 
declare the certainty that the experi- 
ences people have with the Church 
are as various as individuals within 
and outside it; mine may be too par- 
ticularly mine. 

Child-raising, it seems to me, is 
the work of giving to children, them- 
selves; of preparing them to own 
their own lives. With this simply hu- 
manist position the Catholic Church 
radically disagrees. The children sub- 
mitted to its custody and discipline— 
for that is what happens to children 
in Catholic schools—are regimented 
dawn to evening in what to believe, 
what to do, what to be. The intellec- 
tual climate of Catholicism, a climate 
of dogmatism and doctrine, supersti- 
tion Jesuitically refined, is oppressive 
and conformist, the very opposite of 
the liberal ideal of thinking freely 
for one’s self toward whatever con- 
clusions one’s information and intelli- 
gence may produce. 

When, one afternoon while thumb- 
ing over books in the San Antonio 
public library, I came upon a book 
called Religions of Mankind by some- 
one named Soper and read therein of 
the wonders of other religions, and 
realized, or felt, that they, too, had 
claims to meaning, and stood with 
my own in equivalent logical strength, 
I was thrown upon my resources as 
a human being, I was cast upon the 
elemental question, can a man decide 
for himself? I do not know what the 
Church would' say it teaches to a 
doubting youth of 16, but I know 
what I think it taught to me: that 
having seen The Light, if I then left 
it, I would be damned and would 
burn forever in the merciless agony 
of hell. 

I wavered for years; three or four. 
Gradually, in a free university con- 
text, I stopped worrying. The thought 
which comforted me the most at first 
was that if God was watching, surely 
He would not want me to do what I 
thought was wrong, surely He would 
not condemn me to hell for believing 
what I had come to believe, surely if 
I was honest as a person I would do 
my best by Him. 


I remember yet those tormented 
years of youth when I was ashamed 
of the thoughts that came to me like 
thieves of virtue in the night and in 
the darkened box covered with eu- 
phemisms a multitude of venalities, 
submitting, bowing, hearing the nec- 
essity of repentance, trying, praying, 
and being again the boy I was. 


I do not forgive the Catholic 
Church for trying to make me a moral 
robot, for trying to destroy my nat- 
ural identity, for twisting and sham- 
ing me away from who I was if I 
could find the courage for risk and 
growth. I do not forgive the Church 
today for taking the pliable young 
and teaching them things about which 
there is doubt as though they know 
they are sure. I do not forgive the 
Church for being what it is and I 
guess must always be, pretender to 
the one truth, subverter of personal 
freedom and personal life. 


Many OF THE SAME 
criticisms of oppressions of individu- 
ality and possibility will be entered 
against other religions, Christian and 
otherwise. Certainly the fundamen- 
talists like Baptists and Church of 
Christ are reputed to be just as se- 
vere as the Catholics. 

And perhaps this is the main point. 
One’s hostilities toward the Catholic 
or any other church cannot be ex- 
tended to individual members of 
them. What would that be but race- 
thinking extended to religion? 

Individuals must be judged as in- 
dividuals. We were not exercised 
against Truman because he was a 
Baptist because we believed he would 
be his own kind of president. The 
same should apply to Kennedy and 
Catholicism. We did not accuse Tru- 
man of violating church and state 
because Baptists in Texas fought to 
prevent all Texans—Baptists or not 
—from drinking, because Truman is 
not his church, nor his church him. 
Such obvious things! 

These things I wanted to say be- 
cause being for John Kennedy, being 
not a Baptist for Kennedy, but an 
Agnostic for Kennedy, I am moved 
to revulsion by the attempts for some 
preachers to blame him for his 
Church. To him the Church may have 
meant something entirely different 
from what it seems here. He did not 
make it, and it should be a proof of 
his strength that in his public life, 
at least, he grants the Church no 
sovereignty over his responsibilities. 

Let us grant, as we have here be- 
fore granted, that for many of us 
Catholicism is an enemy of personal 
responsibility for personal life, a 
conformer and oppressor of the soar- 
ing human possibility, and therefore 
a threat to an enlightened human fu- 
ture, but let us also grant to Kennedy 
and to every individual person his 
own identity—his own reality—with- 
out attributing to him either the mon- 
olithic doctrines of the Church he 
was raised in or the weaknesses of 
those who when they come to the 
door of fear and death pall and turn 
again to the bosom on which they 
were nurtured in certainty and dread. 

R.D. 
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Oysters and Pearls 





Nixon in Arkansas 


WEST MEMPHIS 

Vice-President Nixon gave South- 
erners their oyster last week, but the 
Negro got the pearl. He may have 
got some Southern votes for the trou- 
ble. It seems more likely that he 
picked up support in Detroit and New 
York City. 

In a visit to Memphis, in Tennessee, 
and West Memphis, in Arkansas, 
Nixon made it clear that he would 
take any votes he cquld get, but that 
his hopes were pinned more on the 
Negro than the states’ rights bloc. 

At Memphis, he kept thousands 
waiting in the rain at the rally site 
while he campaigned on Beale Street. 
As the motorcade came in from the 
airport, Nixon stopped it at Handy 
City Park, where a Dixieland band 
and hundreds of Negroes waited near 
the statue of W. C. Handy. 

Nixon’s eyes brighteded, his face 
flushed with pleasure. He was entire- 
ly surrounded by Negroes and pressed 
in against the band, which offered 
Handy’s St. Louis* Blues in a re- 
strained by happy series of improvi- 
sations. ; 


At the Memphis and West Memphis: 


rallies later, Nixon took the risk of 
alienating Southern conservatives by 
endorsing integration in general 
terms. He stopped, however, before 
he got specific. 

The vice-president said there was 
room for disagreement on the civil 
rights issue, but that he wanted equal- 
ity for all Americans, and that he 
wanted this so Khrushchev would lose 
a propaganda weapon.. He asked the 
South to make a concession toward 
winning the cold war. Nixon’s state- 
ments could have led a less well- 
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placed outsider to a couple of frac- 
tured ribg at any of many Memphis 
public places. 

He got applause for his civil rights 
talk in both Memphis and West Mem- 
phis, but it was hard to tell whether 
the crowd was endorsing the principle 
or racial equality, Nixon’s firm op- 
position to Khrushchev, or his forth- 
rightness in bringing up the matter 
at all. 

Nixon talked much longer about 
the oyster, but on a similarly high 
and non-specific plane. He argued, as 
in Dallas, that the federal govern- 
ment should never intervene until 
necessary, leaving problems to state 
and local governments so long as 
they are able to cope with them. Be- 
cause both Arkansas and Tennessee 
are naturally strong on the states’ 
rights principle, he was applauded 
vigorously. 

Yet there is an ambivalence in both 
states on the issue-—a visible schism 
between theory and practice. No one 
in either state has, to my knowledge, 
rejected any of the federal largesse. 
Arkansas plays the matching-money 
game with fervor, if not always with 
total efficiency, and there is hardly 
a hospital, a highway, or a sewage 
plant opened these days to which the 
federals have not substantially con- 
tributed. 

Gov. Faubus, possibly the South’s 
ranking states’ righter, is seldom 
among the hindmost in picking up a 
new federal bundle, for his state. In 
reality, what states rights means to 
the average Arkansan is not fewer 
federal fish hatcheries or continued 
poor conditions for the aged, but 
simply the right of the South to be 
left alone with its Peculiar Institu- 
tion. 

Some of those Southerners who 
were so pleased to hear Nixon’s views 
are bound to have figured out by now 
that his proposition has a_ hole 
in it, so far as they were concerned. 

Arkansas Republicans are saying 
that Nixon may return to the state 
for a speech at a more central loca- 
tion—if “logistical problems can be 
solved. However, about the only safe 
prediction veteran observers are mak- 
ing about the state’s unsettled politi- 
cal situation is that Arkansans will 
not give their eight electoral votes 
to the party that sent in the para- 
troops. 

PATRICK J. OWENS 


A Catalogue of Events 





How School Integration Came to Houston 


From Our Houston Correspondent 


HOUSTON 

There was never any doubt in the 
minds of reasonable Houstonians 
whether integration would be a real- 
ity in their public schools. 

They only wondered—some with 
contempt, some with anxiety, some 
with bewilderment—when it would 
come and under what circumstances. 

September 7 was the first day of 
school, and they had their answer— 
after six years and nearly four 
months of waiting. 

Now, two weeks after Tyrone Day 
became the first Negro child to enter 
a formerly all white school, 10 Negro 
first graders are in classes with white 
pupils in three schools. 

Dr. John McFarland, superintend- 
ent in the Houston Independent 
School District—which until two 





weeks ago was known as the “largest 
segregated school district in the na- 
tion”—thinks this number will not 
rise much higher. 

“We hope all of the children are 
din school now. But we do accept chil- 
dren all through the term, so we 
might have a few, more before the 
year is over,” Dr. McFarland said. 

“A few more Negro children?” a 
a reporter asked Dr. McFarland. 

“Yes, but not many more, I think,” 
he replied. 

And he may be right. A system has 
been devised to limit the number from 
rising much higher. 

In Houston—where after three 
days 171,696 students had been en- 
rolled in more than 180 schools— 
this may seem to be pitifully little 
progress. But it is progress, and it is 
occurring peacefully. 


Tue SIGNIFICANT steps 
began with the original Supreme 
Court decision of May, 1954. 

Generally, Houstonians shrugged 
off the decision like an experienced 
boxer who takes a solid’ punch in the 
first round, then goes on the defen- 
sive. 

Defense of the all-white classes in 
Houston public schools took several 
forms. Houston Chronicle editorials 
at the outset argued that the Supreme 
Court had taken administration of 
the schools in the South into their 
own hands. Chronicle editorial writ- 
ers said Negroes were happy in their 
own schools, and that they were pro- 
vided with equal facilities. 

The Houston Post remained edi- 
torially silent, and concentrated on 
covering the hard news the story 
produced. 

Organizations were formed, com- 
mittees appointed, and groups assem- 
bled to hold the line against integra- 
tion. Like most Southern communi- 
ties, the White Citizens Councils were 
in the forefront of these movements. 

The organizations did what they 
could. They held public meetings and 
brought in speakers to warn of the 
evils of mingling the races in schools. 
They wrote, published, and distrib- 
uted literature for their cause. 

Most effective was the work these 
groups did in school board races and 
city council elections. Men and wom- 
en could run and win on the issue of 
keeping the public school classes seg- 
regated. There hasn’t been a liberal 
majority since the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954—and it doesn’t look as 
if one will be elected in the General 
Election of November 8. 

But these were battles in a war 
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that could not be won. Patience is a 
quality the Negro has in abundance. 
In Houston he used this quality to 
great advantage. ' 


First WORD that the Ne- 
gro was ready to assert his rights in 
Houston public schools came-on De- 
cember 26, 1956—two and one-half 
years after the Supreme Court ruling. 
A federal district court suit was filed 
on behalf of Beneva Williams and 
Delores Ross, both of whom are now 
in junior high school, Because of the 
school board regulations, the two are 
unable to take advantage of the op- 
portunities they have won for others. 

Federal District Judge Ben C. Con- 
nally on January 19, 1957, ruled fa- 
vorably in the Williams-Ross case 
and ordered the shcool board to in- 
tegrate “with all deliberate speed.” 


The school board, still seeking 
time, appointed a 17-member bi-racial 
committee to study the problem and 
bring in a solution. Meetings were 
secret, but in three months the com- 
mittee presented a plan that sug- 
gested integration begin in the first 
grade and proceed a grade a year 
until all grades are desegregated. 

(Joe Kelly Butler, a University of 
Texas alumnus and president of the 
Oil Production Maintenance Co., was 
chairman of this committee. Last 
week Butler was appointed to fill a 
vacancy on the school board—three 
years after the plan his committee 
suggested was a reality.) 

The school board flatly rejected the 
committee plan and asked Dr. Mc- 
Farland ‘to submit another. He did, 
suggesting that the desegregation 
schedule begin in the 12th grade. 


Nothing came of this plan, either. 

On June 8, 1959, the board called 
a referendum—ostensibly to comply 
with the state legislation requiring 
an affirmative vote of the district 
patrons, or else the ‘withholding of 
state aid funds. In the case of Hous- 
ton, this meant loss of $6,500,000. 
The segregationists carried the elec- 
tion 3-1. 

At Judge Connally’s request, board 
attorneys submitted another plan 
which was designed to integrate only 
selected schools in the district. 


Connally turned this plan down, 
calling it “a sham and-a mockery.” 
He then ordered the district to begin 
desegregating the first grade, pro- 
ceeding a grade a year until integra- 
tion is complete in all schools in 
Houston. 


The day before schools opened, 
September 6, the school board was 
dealt a dual blow. First, Attorney 
General Will Wilson announced his 
opinion that the district would not 
lose its state aid if the schools were 
integrated—removing all fear that 
funds would be insufficient to oper- 
ate the schools. Second, the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in New Or- 
leans affirmed Judge Connally’s de- 
segregation order. 

But the struggle was not over. 


Tue SCHOOL BOARD had 
laid down these restrictions: each 
child entering the first grade must 
have a physical examination, he must 
be enrolling in a school closest to his 
home, and if more than one child in 
a family was attending the schools 
in the district on the same level, the 


children must attend the same 
schools. 

The last regulation was really the 
major blow. It meant that if a Negro 
family had children in the first and, 
say, fourth grade, they were required 
to go to the same school. The child 
in the first grade could not enroll in 
a previously all-white school, and the 
child in the fourth grade was to con- 
tinue in the school he had formerly 
attended 

The night before schools opened, 
the school board met in emergency 
session. It instructed its superintend- 
ent to begin desegregating the first 
grade, but applied one last regula- 
tion. Each Negro child, it ruled, would 
have to apply to be admitted. Then, 
if the child had fulfilled each of the 
requirements, he would be placed in 
a school 

This last decision passed 4 to 1. 
Mrs. Charles White, only Negro ever 
to be elected to the board, was the 
lone dissenter. Dr. W. W. Kemmerer, 
the other liberal member of the 


board, was absent. It was freely spec- 
ulated that he could not bring him- 
self to witness this final indignity. 


Integrat came to the South's 
largest school district, and the schools 
opened without a violent incident. 

The largest crowds outside the 
three schools the Negro children en- 
tered were newsmen and policemen. 
Superintendent McFarland had five 
special telephone lines installed in 
his office alert him if trouble be- 
gan. 

The telephones were a useless ex- 
pense, and perhaps their silence a 
symbol 








Old Blunders Causing Trouble 


MARSHALL 

Watching Mr. Shivers’ endorsement 
of Vice-President Nixon on TV the 
other night evoked the eerie sensa- 
tion of re-living an experience that 
has happened before. But there is a 
slight difference now. Let us turn 
back for a moment. 

The late Payl B. Holcomb charted 
the course of the Democratic Party 
from 1936 through 1953 in an article 
published in the Nov. 19, 1953 State 
Observer. Under the title ‘How Texas 
Became a No-Party State,” he de- 
scribed the ebb and flow of the party 
fortunes through the 1952 Chicago 
convention. His well-documented rec- 
ord revealed no weakness in the rank 
and file of the party, but underscored 
a spirit of retreat and compromise 
among its leaders that inevitably 
brought about the 1952 and 1956 
debacles in Texas. 


Tue DRIFT to impotency 
among these leaders had been under- 
way long before ’52, but the surrender 
of Messrs. Johnson and Rayburn .at 
the Chicago convention that year put 
the Shivers faction in the driver’s 
seat, and the toadying of the same 
pair to the conservatives ever since 
has kept it there. 

Let the State Observer describe 
what happened at Chicago in '52: 

“Delegates who attended the con- 
vention say that Lyndon Johnson 
met Allan Shivers when he ar- 
rived in Chicago and that they 
went immediately to Sam Ray- 
burn’s room. A long conference 
was held and an agreement was 
reached.” 

Thereafter the Johnson-Rayburn 
team saw to it that the heroes of the 
La Villita convention led by Maury 
Maverick Sr. were given the bum’s 
rush, and the Shivers delegation 
seated. The spectacle of the cold fright 
that seized all Democratic candidates 
save John White in the fever of cross- 
filing on both the Democratic and 
Republican tickets following the 
Johnson-Rayburn action was one of 
the most dismaying in the political 
history of the state. 

Con; Rayburn, let it be 
said to his credit, did all he humanly 


could, to stem the tide after the '52 
convention, but the party machinery 
had been surrendered to Gov. Shivers 
and a young man named Price Daniel. 
The loyal party workers, recuperat- 
ing as best they could from the Chi- 
cago defeat, lined up behind him, and 
conducted a somewhat leaderless 
campaign. 

Sen. Johnson made a waving train 
ride through Texas with Adlai Stev- 
enson, and damned him with faint 
praise in one radio speech in October 
of ’52. 

From the party shambles came the 
Buchanan Dam meeting in May, 
1953, when the grassroots Democrats 
cried out for leadership. Then came 
the Democratic Advisory Council, 
which Mr. Rayburn quietly and effi- 
ciently throttled before the ’56 con- 
vention. 

In the meantime, a true Democrat, 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough, rose on the 
scene. In a bitter fight with Shivers 
for governor in 1954, this unques- 
tioned Democrat led in the first pri- 
mary, and with a vigorous assist from 
the Johnson-Rayburn axis might 
well have triumphed in the second. 

When Yarborough challenged Price 
Daniel in 1956, once again the vig- 
orous support of the supposed party 
leaders in Washington could have 
made the difference, and given the 
party a Democrat as its titular head 
in Texas. But that support was not 
forthcoming. 

All of this was but a prelude to the 
gigantic bungling of Rayburn and 
Johnson in the ’56 and ’60 state con- 
ventions. The liberal-loyalist group 
had been building up solidly since 
‘52, had pushed forward many who 
were devoted to the party and its 
principles, and asked only the loyalty 
in leadership that it had proferred 
in the ranks. The loyalists knew the 
nature of the enemy; they realized 
that none of the Shivers contingency 
could be trusted with leadership in 
the party. They flocked behind Sen. 
Johnson in ’56 in the faith that he 
would take charge and supplant the 
party deviates with loyalists. 

The Senator made the fatal error 
of supposing that he could denude 
Gov. Shivers of his following and use 


it to extinguish the loyalists, Seeing 
themselves outpointed at the Dallas 
convention in May, 1956, the Shivers 


forces quite willingly retained the 
power offered them by Johnson, and 
moved in to take charge of the party 
they had wrecked in 1952. Naturally, 
this ousted in large measure the ama- 
teur liberals and loyalists, and left 
sweet harmony victorious as Johnson 
lieutenants gavelled the convention 
to an end before the will of the ma- 
jority could prevail. 

The. thing anyone should have been 


able to foresee was that the Shivers 


following did not have the welfare 
of the party at heart, and would not 
stay put if the traditional liberalism 
of the Democrats should be honored. 
Perhaps Messrs. Rayburn and John- 
son thought they could destroy this 
liberal tradition and remake the na- 
tional party in the image of the Shiv- 
ers-Daniel conception of the state 
party. They tried hard enough in the 
1959-60 Congressional session, but 


suffered abysmal defeat at the Los 
Angeles convention. 


Nor TOO LONG BACK, a 
reporter wrote that Gov. Shivers 
might be substituted by the Repub- 
licans as their Senate opponent 
against Johnson, and that the Senator 
had been having earnest telephone 
conversations with Shivers. The lat- 
ter, it was reported, had declined to 
commit himself. In my hometown, 
the announcement that Shivers would 
support the Republican ticket was 
accompanied by a call to rally Nixon 
supporters, signed by my old friends 
in the Shivers camp, some of whom 
were anointed by Johnson in Dallas 
in ’56. If the senator had any doubt 
that the hearts of these devotees be- 
long to Daddy, let him count again 
the people he embraced in the '56 
and ’60 conventions, and look for 
them among the ranks of the some- 
thing-or-others for Nixon. 

They would have ended up there, 
even had Sen. Johnson been the nom- 
inee for president rather than vice- 
president. The pity of it is that the 
party must now suffer for the past 
blunders of its Congressional leaders. 

FRANKLIN JONES 








Kix, Trix, Chex, and Jets 





The Broader Your Choice 


AUSTIN 

On November 8, 1960, an Amer- 
ican citizen desiring to buy a 
box of breakfast food in his neigh- 
borhood supermarket will have a 
practical, effective choice among 
Kix, Trix, Jets, Twinkles, Pep, 
All Stars, OK’'s, Cheerios, Frosty 
O’s, Wheat Chex, Rice Chex, Corn 
Chex, Cocoa Puffs, Cocoa Kris- 
pies, Hi-Pro, Post Toasties, Alpha- 
Bits, Muffets, Sugar Pops, Sugar 
Smacks, Sugar Crisp, All-Bran, 
100% Bran, 40% Bran Flakes, 
Frosted Flakes, Sugar Coated 
Cérn Flakes, Raisin Bran (Kel- 
logg’s or Post), Shredded Wheat, 
Shredded Wheat Juniors, Grape 
Nuts, Grape Nuts Flakes, Wheat- 
ies, Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice, 
Rice Krinkles, Special K, and 
Kellogg's Concentrate. 


On November 8, 1960, an Amer- 
ican citizen desiring to cast a 
presidential ballot in his neigh- 
borhood polling place will have a 
practical, effective choice between 
John Kennedy and Richard Nixon. 


At his corner drug store he may 
easily choose among eighteen or 
more dentifrices packaged in 
tubes or tins or bottles or bombs. 
Depending on where he lives, he 
may choose among three or two 
local daily newspapers, or buy 
the only one, or go without any. 

“The broader your choice,”’ 
they say, “‘the freer you are.” 
When I can consider and practi- 
cally select among ten real alter- 
natives, I have more freedom than 
I have when I must choose be- 
tween two. When my range dwin- 
dles to one, my choice, and with 
it this freedom, is gone. 

The breadth of choice and 
range of freedom will evidently 
vary in a sensible society with 
variations in its members’ tastes, 
with the complexity of the prob- 
lem, and with the human im- 
portance of the issues at stake. 
When a great deal is at stake, and 
when opinions and attitudes differ 
over a wide range, and when 


one solution will be, in effect, 
humanly equivalent to any other. 


Not even the merchandisers can 
claim the choice of cereals to be 
humanly more important than the 
choice of presidents. Nor can they 
claim it to be easier. So to justify 
the differential range of choice 
we must cite variations in taste: 
In a “free market’’ the desires 
for Frosty O’s must be satisfied, 
as well as the desires for Twin- 
kles, even when both of these 
desires must be _ expensively 
grown from depth-psychological 
seed, with their respective muta- 
tions carefully nurtured by pre- 
miums and prize contests. 


F THERE ARE no men on Mars, 

it will be necessary to invent 
them, and while we are at it, we 
may as well invent beings more 
rational than ourselves. Part of 
what we mean by “‘rational’’ is 
that important and complex prob- 
lems receive serious analytic at- 
tention, while only trivial choices 
are casually made. Can you imag- 
ine such a Martian surveying our 
society, and examining the ap- 
peals to which its citizens subject 
each other? 


He would discover Americans 
implored to invest their time and 
energy in so»berly comparing one 
brand of cigarette with another, 
one brand of beer with another, 
one brand of shaving lotion with 
another. He would conclude that 
we have nothing -better to do 
than to smear one deodorant in 
one armpit, another in the other, 
clinically study their respective 
effectiveness, and judiciously de- 
liberate the relative merits of 
cream and roll-on. 


At the same time, he would find 
Americans casually deciding to 
marry one another because they 
are chemically in love (and equal- 
ly casually deciding to divorce 
one another because they are not), 





electing a man presiient because 
he had been a successful general, 
and dedicating their personal and 
social lives to making good im- 
pressions on one another. 


Would our Martian entertain a 
higher opinion of us if we argued 
that our presidential choice is 
really broader than it seems, be- 
cause each of us considered so 
carefully our election of dele- 
gates to last July’s conventions, 
and because those delegates so 
deeply deliberated the genuine 
issues of government? Could we 
perhaps forgive him if, under; 
standably confused by the current 
campaign and remembering his 
cereal labels, he asked us the ribo- 
flavin content of the Republican 
Party, or inquired what per cent 
of the minimum daily require- 
ments for a healthy human so- 
ciety could be guaranteed by the 
election of the Democratic can- 
didate? 


éVJOURS,” OUR MYTHICAL 

Martian might say in vale- 
dictory, “‘is a society in which 
the silly, pointless decisions are 
made too difficult and the basic, 
pointed, ones too dangerously 
easy. Your ‘‘freedom’’ is the free- 
dom to enchain each other with- 
in your respective bad habits, to 
select with intelligent care only 
where discrimination makes no 
real difference, and to act in im- 
personally narrow blindness 
where life and love and death 
and decency hang in the bal- 
ance.”’ 

And he will wiggle his anten- 
nae in amused contempt or in 
dubious cynicism and zoom home, 
I hope he keeps quiet when he 
gets there. No sensible Martian 
will believe a word of his report. 

Douglas N. Morgan 
Dept. of Philosophy 
University of Texas 





A Lecture on Greeks 


and how the town boosters took it 


‘KENEDY 

It was about four years ago. 
John Bell was still in the good 
graces of the people and the 
drought still gripped Karnes 
County..John Essar, the manager 
of the Kenedy Guar plant, was 
program director for the Kenedy 
Rotary Club. He was in quite a 
dilemma. Senator Bell had can- 
celed his speaking engagement 
for the next day and he needed 
to find another speaker for Ro- 
tary. He ran across me in the 
drug store. His face brightened. 
“Strawn,”’ he said, “we need a 
speaker mighty bad at Rotary to- 
morrow. Do you think you could 
do it?” I as- 
sured him of 
my availability. 
“Try to lecture 
on something in- 
teresting — like 
night life in 
Paris, or something like that.”’ 
I reassured him that I would 
choose the best subject I could 
find for the occasion. 





At first I thought of lecturing 
on Macroacanthoryncus hirudina- 
ceous, an _ intestinal nematode 
(round worm) of the horse, but 
I feared that they would not take 
to that. Finally, I settled on Fifth 
Century Greece, B.C. Now there 
was a subject with history, cul- 
ture, and something they would 
think that they ought to know, 
or that they ought to hear some- 
time, whether they wanted to or 
not. Besides, I had done more 
reading on the Fifth Century 
Greeks than on the intestinal ne- 
matode, though I knew the worm 
better first-hand. 


I went over my material that 
night and made copious notes for 
the greater erudition of the Ken- 
edy boosters. 


NALLY, morn came to the new 
Athens on the Escondido, and 

I was back in the drug store go- 
ing over my notes for the great 








decisions are difficult, a cor- 
respondingly broader array of 
choices will be offered; when the 
issues are trivial and the tastes 
are nearly identical and the 
choice is easy, a more limited 
array will do as well. 

A free man in a sensible so- 
ciety will naturally be concerned 
to preserve the effective possibil- 
ity of subtle choice more in cru- 
cial areas than in those where 
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HOUSTON 

(A wanderer returned home 
may wonder what the people in 
his community are thinking: If 
he is not careful, he may find 
out.) 

AT A COCKTAIL PARTY he 
may gently ask Wade C. Fish 
what he thinks about the South's 
racial problem: 

“Why lissen, have you seen 
some of those colored schools? 
The biggest probolem we got is 
the white people picketing the 
colored schools.”’ 

“The ... Huh?"’ 

“Why, lissen, have you gone 
down to see the nigger univer- 
sity here? Why it’s a beautiful 
school. It’s so nice the white 
folks are picketing to get in!” 

“But is the teaching as good 
as in a university like Rice?’ 

“Why, it’s bound to be: those 
buildings cost a fortune! Why, you 
ain’t for integration?’’ His eyes 
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narrow, but he smiles to show 
how liberal he can be. “Lissen, 
you take a quart of manure and 
a quart of vanilla ice cream—mix 
‘em together. Now, it don’t hurt 
the manure: but it sure plays hell 
with the ice cream.”’ 

VISITING FRIENDS of the 
family he may quietly ask what 
business people in Oiltown think 
about America’s education prob- 
lems: 

**‘Well,”’ says Mr. Norton, 
“you’re right: they think some- 
thing ought to be done: they 
think we ought to go back to 
teaching about the three R’s.”’ 

“Well, that’s fine. But do they 
think we should raise teachers’ 
wages and position in the com- 
munity. Or give good minds a 
chance to really develop?”’ 

(Silence from Mr. Norton.) 

“Well, do they worry about 
getting swamped by Russia, about 
the way Russia turns out so many 
more trained minds than we do? 
Do they th.. .” 

“Don’t believe the Russians. 
They’ll tell one lie after another. 
How do you know if those figures 
you’ve read are true?’’ 

“Well look. Time Magazine's 
where I read the figures, and 
Time isn’t exactly raving to give 
bouquets to the Russ...” 

“Well, I don’t trust those peo- 
ple at Time: you’re lettin’ them 
mislead you, young feller.” 

AT THE LOCAL GROCERY a 
new sleek Mercury pulls up be- 
hind him, a horn sounds, and 
Mrs. Ophelia L. Beauregard ad- 
vances, hands outstretched. 

“Well! How are you?” she asks. 

“Fine, glad to be home.”’ 

“You're certainly looking well: 





| A Poll Among the Folks | 


how do you like this brand new 
supermarket we’ve got here?’’ 

He looks up at the agglomerate 
mass of neon, plastic, brick tile, 
plate glass. 

“It sure is different.’’ 

“It didn’t use to be nearly this 
nice. Remember, it was just a 
little country store when we first 
moved out here. It had washtubs 
and washboards hung all around 
the front outside. We used to see 
poke bonneted women here— 
dippin’ snuff! Yes,’’ she nods hap- 
pily, ‘‘we’ve had a lot of progress 
since you've been gone.’’ She 
smiles, ‘‘Well, it’s good to see you 
again.”’ She walks into the air 
conditioning. 

IN A NEIGHBOR’S KITCHEN 
he may question whether Mr. Fish 
thinks Americans put too much 
emphasis on a dollar and who's 
got it. 

“Well,” Mr. Fish leans forward, 
“you go to St. Louis: they’ve got 
all kinds of art there: operas and 
all that stuff. And the place is 
dead. Nothing at all happens 
there. It’s here things are hap- 
pening: people just don’t have 
time for . . . all that other stuff.’’ 

“I’m not talking about art, I’m 
talking about how people value 
things. People put too much con- 
fidence, too much value in money 
and what it buys and not enough 
in plain human qualities.’ 

“Listen, the people in Oiltown 
don’t have time for all that fancy 
music and stuff: they’re beatin’ 
themselves making a living, going 
down to the bay skiing,’’ he shook 
his head in mournful commiser- 
ation. ‘“‘They’re really drivin’ 
themselves.’’ 

PETE GUNTER 





occasion. The local undertaker, a 
Rotarian, passed by my stool 
while I was perusing a book on 
Greece. His attitude was super- 
cilious. “What are you reading 
that stuff for?’ he asked. 

“You'll find out,”’ I replied. 

I informed my cousin down at 
the bank of my intent. “I wish I 
could be there to see it. Boy, 
they'll squirm,”’ he chuckled. 

They were all congregated in 
the Goff Hotel dining room. Some- 
one was hammering on the piano 
and they were all getting ready to 
air their tonsils with godd fel- 
lowship. The then superintendent 
of schools was admonishing me 
about speaking before them. 

‘You mustn’t mind them,’’ he 
said. “They’re the rudest bunch 
you'll ever speak before.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ 
cheerily. 

“By the way, what subject are 
you speaking on?’’ he asked. I 
showed him the book. “Oh, my 
God,”’ he said. “I’ve got to go 
out of town this afternoon. I'll 
just sign the register and leave.”’ 


I said 


DOCTOR was then president 

of Rotary, and he introduced 
me. The allocated time for a Ro- 
tary speaker is 20 minutes. Most 
of them blanched when they 
heard the subject, but I had noth- 
ing to lose, since I had already 
eaten, so I began. They were 
pretty interested in the sex cus- 
toms of the Spartans, but their 
interest began to wan after 35 
minutes. A cotton broker began 
talking in the back of the room 
and I became interested in his 
conversation while I turned my 
pages. After an hour and five 
minutes I made the mistake of 
pausing. That’s what they had 
been waiting for. They all began 
clapping. Two elderly business 
men. who usually slept through 
all Rotary speeches had been so 
astonished at the subject that they 
stayed awake during mine. 

The disgruntled secretary of 
the chamber of commerce said, 
‘“‘Why don’t you talk another hour 
on Rome?”’ 

A prominent business man 
snarled at him. “Shut up you 
son of a bitch or he'll do it.” 

“Yes,’’ I replied. ‘I know more 
about Rome than I do about 
Greece.”’ 

The president knew a good time 
when he saw one to get rid of 
me, so he congratulated me on a 
fine speech, remarked how lucky 
the town was to have an authority 
on Greece, and they all got out 
of there. 

From time to time I have asked 
John Essar when I will be al- 
lowed to make another speech for 
Rotary. In fact I asked him the 
other day. He replied that he has 
never been put back on as pro- 
gram director for Rotary again 
since that day. “And besides 
Strawn,” he said, “I have to live 
in this town.”’ 

DAN STRAWN 





Texans for Nixon Ad 
(Continued from Page 1) 
that have made America great— 
the America you know and love 
—and the left-wing socialism— 
first cousin to communism—im- 
ported here from Europe. Its ruth- 
less hand in plainly visible in the 

Reuther party.” 

The ad concludes: “In Texas, 
it’s the plain, ordinary people who 
are carrying on the fight. We 
have no rich daddy! . . . Texans 
for Nixon Clubs are a non-parti- 
san organization of plain, ordinary 
people . . . banded together for 
just one purpose . . To save 
America—the America we love! 
. . . We are on the radio daily, 
Monday through Friday clear 
across this big state. Giving the 
people the facts—facts like these 
in this ad—that will let people 
see what as well as who they are 
voting for.’’ 


- 
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The Stump 


~ Readers Write on Religion, Citizenship 


The Naval Analogy 


Sir: Your special issue on the 
religious controversy was a splen- 
did piece of journalistic enter- 
prise and a notable public serv- 
ice. I am sorry, however, that 
you did not combine your justi- 
fied effort to pluck the mote of 
bigotry from the eye of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s critics with at least some 
attention to the beam of dema- 
goguery in the eye of his friends. 

Every Democratic spokesman, 
from Jack himself, down through 
Bobby and Price Daniel, all the 
way to Gerald Mann, has been 
making the argument: “They 
didn’t ask Jack—or (sob) his 
brother Joe—what his religion 
was when he enlisted in the Unit- 
ed States Navy in World War II.” 
I suggest that this argument is as 
phony as the Knights of Colum- 
bus oath now being circulated. 

It is not clear that there is a 
distinctively Roman Catholic way 
of steering a PT boat, nor that 
the republic would have been im- 
periled if Lieutenant Kennedy 
had been subject to dictates from 
Rome as to how to perform his 
naval duties. There is, however, 
a distinctive Roman position on 
many of the high issues with 
which a President of the United | W. 
States must grapple, and the na- 
tion would be endangered if that 
great officer were ever to accept 
dictation from any source other 
than his best judgment. 

For this reason it is proper to 
ask questions of Kennedy, the 
would-be president, which would 
be neither necessary nor proper 
at the naval recruiting station. 
These questions have been asked 
and he has answered them in a 
fashion completely reassuring to 
me, as I think it will be to most 
fair-minded people. But to argue 
from the naval analogy that the 
questions should not even have 
been asked is poor logic. Coming 
from people who are capable of 
thinking logically, it can only be 
understood as an ill-advised and 
demagogic appeal to the emotions. 

Charles Alan Wright, University 
of Texas School of Law, Austin. 


A Pessimistic View 

Sirs: I read with a great deal 
of interest your issue of Septem- 
ber 30 on religion ‘and politics. As 
deplorable as the religious issue 
is, I found between the lines 
something that disturbs me even 
more. It seems to me that the 
people interviewed revealed a 
profound ignorance not only of 
the issues, but of the processes of 
government as well. 

How can a republican form of 
government function without an 
informed, intelligent, and articu- 
late electorate? Many of the peo- 
ple which the Observer inter- 
viewed, and many more that I 
know personally, seem to be 
asleep, unwilling to do their own 
thinking. Rather, they want to be 
spoon-fed with predigested ideas 
which will maintain the status 

uo, which will not disturb them, 
and which, above all, will not re- 
quire them to assume any respon- 
sibility. They will be led by any- 
one making these promises. 

We do not have government by 
the people in this nation. We have 
government by the newspapers, 
by the ministers, by the profes- 
sional bigots, by lobbies. Why? 


responsible for the actions of the 
nation. 

David Doan, 2505 Rio Grande, 
Austin. 


‘The Baptist Issue’ 


Sirs: “The Baptist Issue” (Obs. 
Sept. 3) is the most ferocious, 
most beautiful, bitterest, funniest, 
wackiest, grimmest parody and/ 
or satire I have read in many a 
sense-starved moon. Willie Mor- 
ris reaches heights untouched by 
modern satirists. I wish that this 
piece could get national distribu- 
tion . . . And thank God, along 
with me, that there are still peo- 
ple who care enough to write like 
this .. 

John Igo, Route 2, Box 175, San 
Antonio 1. 


Important and Different 

Sirs: In taking the line that 
Senator Kennedy's Catholicism is 
not a proper issue the Observer 
has hardly examined the question 
on its merits. In “The Baptist 
Issue’ (Obs., Sept. 23) W.M. 
treats the question as if the right 
answer were too obvious even to 
warrant serious discussion. And 





R.D.’s ‘‘The Non-Catholic Issues,”’ 
in the next column, obviously as- 
sumes that there ought to be no 
Catholic issue. One gathers that 
the editors endorse the position 
of the Rev. Blake Smith, pre- 
sented at length in the Sept. 16 
issue. 

Mr. Smith offers the familiar 
argument that ‘‘To make religion 
an issue in any election is to ig- 
nore and deny the clear intention 
of the Constitution.’’ Unfortun- 
ately he takes it for granted that 
this is the case, offering no argu- 
ment to support his contention. 
But even if he is correct—and I 
think he is mistaken—it is clear 
enough that an argument from 
the “‘intent’’ of the founding fa- 
thers, in the sense in which “‘in- 
tent’’ must be understood in this 
connection, is irrelevant. 

Article 6, Section 3 of the Con- 
stitution makes it plain that no 
political party could legally adopt 
a rule to the effect that persons 
of a certain religious persuasion 
could not be nominated for presi- 
dent at its nominating convention, 
and that no person who is nom- 
inated and duly elected could be 


prevented from serving on the 
ground that he is of a certain reli- 
gious persuasion. 
this sort, along with whatever else 
the courts may construe it to 
mean, represent the clear intent 
of this section of the Constitution 

But surely we have not heard, 
and do not expect ever to hear, 
the courts declure that it is illegal 
to vote for or against someone 
partly or wholiy on the ground 
that he is of a certain religious 


uses the phrase 
he must mean something else. He 
is telling us that this provision 
makes it clear the founding fa 
thers would have been opposed 
to anyone’s voting for or against 
a candidate partly or solely on 
grounds related to the candi- 
date’s religious persuasion. 

Now even if this were true (and 
I think it is false)), it is irreles 
vant; for we are under no obli 
gation whatever to do what the 
founding fathers would have liked 
us to do. Our respect for the 
founding fathers may be great, 
but since there is no legal ques- 
tion conceivably involved, the se- 
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You are hereby commanded to 
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at or before 10 o'clock A. M. of 
the first Monday after the expira- 


issuance hereof; t is to say, Tn 
or before, 10 0 ‘clock A M. of within 90 
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and answer the. Petition of plain- core j 
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Mr. Smith does offer two argu- 
ments to show that it would be 
wrong and improper—not just at 
odds with what he believes to be 
the wishes of the founding fathers 

to vote against a candidate on 
related to his religious 
First, he tells us that 
In a democracy we must trust 
ne another even when that trust 
ives the possibility of a threat 
most cherished convic- 
Surely this is to distort 

renders ridiculous the trust 
ich is in fact implicit in our 
of democracy! 


grounds 


persuasion. 


t 1 
t¢ pur 


who believes in our partic- 
form of democracy must 
trust that our basic procedures 
for electing: public officials, for 
passing laws, etc., will in the long 
produce more good and less 
and eventuate in more jus- 
tice and less injustice than any 
ernative set of procedures. And 
behind our basic procedures is 
conviction that the majority 
of adult persons, if they are pre- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
vented by legal safeguards from 
acting too hastily, and if they 
have free access to the facts, wil] 
be more likely to reach decisions 
which are on the’ whole in ac- 
cord with what is right and just 
than would any other group of 
persons. 

But there is nothing in all this 
implying that everyone must 
trust everyone else. It seems only 
sensible, and altogether in accord, 
with democratic theory to take 
into account one’s belief that some 


candidate, by virtue of his reli-| Democrats. 


gious persuasion, is more likely | 
than some other candidate 
make decisions antithetical to 
what one believes to be right and 
proper. Of course it would no 
doubt be wrong, and bigoted as 
well, to use “because he is a Cath- 
olic’”’ as a reason for voting 
against—or for—Kennedy if this 
means ‘“‘because he occupies a 
seat in a church that isn’t (or is) 
my church” or “because he sings 
religious songs that aren’t (or are) 
my religious songs,’’ and so forth. 

But suppose it means that by 
virtue of his Catholicism Ken- 
nedy seems more likely than 
Nixon to be friendly to Franco 
Spain, or more likely than Nixon 
to veto a bill which strengthens 
the traditional separation of 
Church and State, or more likely 
than Nixon to veto a bill provid- 
ing for the dissemination of 
birth-control information, or 
more likely than Nixon to head 
up the Public Health Service 
with a man opposed to the dis- 
semination of birth-control in- 
formation, etc. Given beliefs of 
this sort—if one thinks then mor- 
ally important—one will have 
good reasons for voting for or 
against Kennedy. 


Mr. Smith’s second argument 
is that the fear of a Catholic 
president ‘‘can do _ incalculable 
damage. It could lead to hate, sus- 
picion, and discord. The nation 
has a right to expect something 
better than ‘that from us.” It 
seems sufficient to point out that 
candor, although it is dangerous, 
also has its advantages. We could 
follow the lines of the popular 
press, television, and radio, pur- 
chasing good fellowship by pre- 
tending that there are no po- 
litically significant differences 
among religious groups. But good 
fellowship, as Mr. Smith well 
knows, is not everything. 

The questions that need an- 
swering, then, are these: Would 
Kennedy, because he is a Cath- 
olic, be likely as president to do 
certain things which Nixon, be- 
cause he is not a Catholic, would 
not do? And would these things 
be on the whole good or bad? And 
would they, if on the whole bad, 
be sufficiently bad to outweigh 
one’s preference (if there is one) 
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for Kennedy on other issues? And 
would they, if on the whole good, 
be sufficiently good to outweigh 


one’s preference (if there is one) | 


for Nixon on other issues? 

Now it would be better, instead 
of making crude generalizations 
on the basis of the fact that Mr. 
Kennedy is a Catholic, if we were 
carefully to scrutinize the man 


|himself to find out what kind 
| of a Catholic he is. For there are 


evidently all sorts of Catholics, 
as there are all sorts of Protes- 
tants, Jews, Moslems, and Texas 
But this  unfortu- 
nately is just what most of us are 
not in a position to do. Even Mr. 
Kennedy’s own remarks on this 
subject seem designed to leave 
us in doubt. 

"He has indeed promised that if 
a conflict of conscience and Con- 
stitution should develop he would 
resign. But as Thomas Carlyle is 
reported to have remarked upon 
hearing that Margaret Fuller was 
going about proclaiming her ac- 
ceptance of the Universe, ‘‘Gad, 
she'd better.’ 

The question of the implications 
of Mr. Kennedy’s Catholicism is 
important and difficult. And be- 
cause it is, I regret that the Ob- 
server should have been led, and 
perhaps to have led some of its 
readers, to deny its very rele- 
vance. 

Daniel Kading, Dept. of Philos- 
ophy, University of Texas. 


Medical System 


Sirs: Reading your article 
“Free Enterprise Wins $51 to 82 
cents’’ by W.M. in the September 
2 Observer prompted me to write 
this letter on the experience of 
my wife and I, as English immi- 
grants, with the medical system 
in America. 

We were at the time—May, 1960 
—living in Houston. My wife was 
taken sick. I took her to a doctor 
at 10:30 a.m. She was given a note 
saying she was acutely ill and was 
sent to Herman Hospital. She was 
examined and told that she may 
have a gallstone, but before any- 
thing was done I was asked what 
my salary came to per month, 
and because my salary was at that 
time $160 and over $140 per 
month, the wife could not be ad- 
mitted to that hospital, so we 
were sent to another doctor back 
in town. 

After checking the wife, the 
doctor called me in the office, 
told me the wife needed hospital 
treatment, and asked could I pay 
$100 as a sort of down payment. 
I had to say no to that, as we 
were not yet on our feet and did 
not have that much money around 
loose. So he sent us to the Jeffer- 
son Davis hospital. (He also sent 
a bill for $15.) 

We arrived at Jefferson Davis 
hospital about 4:30 p.m. The wife 
was beginning to look a bit yel- 
low and was in considerable pain, 
plodding on regardless. We hoped 
for the best. The wife was exam- 





ined and at about 7 o'clock was 
sent downstairs, stripped, and 
laid on an examination table, 
and was given a sheet to cover 
herself. At about 9 o’clock a col- 
ored girl was brought in by am- 
bulance, blood was dripping from 
everywhere, and about 15 min- 
utes later she was wheeled out 
of the emergency room, dead. 

The wife, lying on her side of 
the table, heard someone being 
wheeled into the room, and slow- 
ly and painfully she turned over 
and found herself looking at a 
badly gashed and bloody corpse, 
uncovered. Snatching a few arti- 
cles of clothing, she came out to 
me more shook up than she'd ever 
been in the London Blitz. I 
calmed her down and checked 
whether the corpse was still there. 
After they removed the body, the 
wife, determined to stick it out, 
went back. 

We eventually got away from 
the hospital at 11:15 p.m., with 
instructions to report the follow- 
ing Monday for the findings of 
the examination. While waiting 
at that hospital I saw the most 
terrible conditions, but to tell all 
that would make this letter too 
long. All I want to say is that 
America is a great country all 
right, and there are a lot of 
grand people in this country, but 
your medical system in our opin- 
ion is lousy. 

H. Fowler, 1160 Delaware, Beau- 
mont. 


Letters of Support 


Sirs: Congratulations on rehir- 
ing Willie Morris. He is a fine 
writer with a wonderful touch. 
He makes your paper an even 
better one. Robert Heard, 2658 E. 
220th Pl. Long Beach 10, Cal. 

P.S. What do the initials ‘“‘p&f” 
stand for—personal (?) and what? 
As a fellow nature-lover, I want 
you to know I enjoy them i- 
mensely. 

(Personal and familiar.—Ed.) 

Sirs: Your comments on the 
“responsibilities of the press’’ 
were well received in this quar- 
ter. Keep it up—your wonderful 
little paper has helped in con- 
verting me in one month's time 
from a tepid conservative to a 
fiery-eyed liberal. Robert E. Phil- 
lips, Will Rice College, Rice, 
Houston. 

Sirs: Enclosed, you find a check 
for $108 for subscriptions for 27 
union members. E. C. Byerly, 
OCAWIU Local 4-243, 2490 S. 11 
St., Beaumont. 

Sirs: I hope your financial prob- 
lems are -shortlived. Your paper 
is a definite contribution to both 
literature and politics in Texas. 
Jeanette Harris, 3004 Dennison, 
Dallas 12. 

Sirs: Please subscribe the fol- 
lowing 39 members of UAW Local 
893 to the Observer for a one- 
year period. Enclosed is a check 
in the amount of $156 .. . Roy R. 
Evans, President, Local 893, UAW 
AFL-CIO, Grand Prairie, Texas. 
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Colorful: Debate 
In San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO 

A rhubarb with a religious fla- 
vor has sprouted in Bexar Coun- 
ty’s political garden in the wake 
of a Democratic-Republican de- 
bate which stole a march on the 
national candidates. But despite 
charges and counter charges from 
both sides, it appears that church- 
sponsored poltical talks, the ob- 
ject of the original controversy, 
will continue. 

Arguments, apparently settled 
for the most part, arose following 
the appearance of State Senator 
Henry B. Gonzalez, Democratic 
incumbent, and GOP challenger 
Ike Kampmann, Jr., on the same 
program of the Woodlawn Meth- 
odist Church’s week night social 
meeting. 

The controversy started after 
Bexar County Democratic Chair- 
man Jimmy Knight complained 
that the Republicans had induced 
church groups to stage candidate 
forums to gain publicity by de- 
bating already-known Democrats. 

Kampmann said Knight's 
“charge of a plot between the 
clergy and the Republican can- 
didates is an insult not only to 
churchmen but to every citizen 
who puts morals above Politics. 

. We... contend that there 
is a grave moral issue involved 
in the Democrats’ sponsoring and 
supporting a professional gambler 
with a police record as a state 
representative.”’ 

Gonzalez shrugged off any pos- 
sibilities of a Republican advan- 
tage in such church-arranged for- 
ums. “I'll debate my opponent 
anywhere that time permits and 
where the invitation is in good 
faith. I personally believe the 
churches should be stimulated and 
encouraged to participate in all 
areas of civic and public life, in- 
cluding politics. My opponent is 
judging more than 38,000 people 
of Bexar County, who voted for 
(V. E. “Red’’) Berry, as im- 
moral.’’ Gonzalez called Kamp- 
mann “this self-righteous eager 
beaver.”’ 

Meanwhile, 


Berry announced 


he would appear before the San | 


Antonio Ministers’ Association at 
the First Presbyterian Church on 
Oct. 13, provided it is not a joint 
session with his opponent, Henry 
Catto Jr., and that it is open to 
the press. “I’ve got no grudge 
against any religion. I think 
they’re all good,’ Berry, who 
says he is a Presbyterian and 
sometimes attends Catholic mass 
with his wife and son, said. 

“I got 38,234 votes. My oppon- 
ent got five votes in a backroom 
and they were all millionnaires,”’ 
Berry said. 

The Gonzalez-Kampmann de- 





bate was the first face-to-face 
campaigning of the two candi- 
dates. They were bidding for votes 
before almost 150 persons, prac- 
tically all of whom apparently 
were Anglos and members of the 
church. 

Reading from a text, Kamp- 
mann made his pitch for two- 
party government, laying ‘‘the 
worst governmental chaos in 
Texas history’ to the Democratic 
one-party monopoly at the state 
level. Voicing opposition to either 
an income or a general sales tax, 
Kampmann said economy in gov- 
ernment was the key to prevent- 
ing tax increases. 

Gonzalez elicited the first 
laughter of the evening when he 
rebutted Kampmann’s tax state- 
ment with “I’m against taxes .. . 
I’m against death, too.’’ He con- 
tended that population and ac- 
companying costs of state services 
have been progressively increas- 
ing, and the bill had to be paid. 

During the ensuing question- 
and-answer period, religion crop- 
ped up in a question concerning 
separation of church and state, 
and appropriation of public funds 
for parochial and private schools. 
Each candidate stated he was op- 
posed to public funds for such 
uses and believed in church-state 
separation. Gonzalez pointed out 
that the State Constitution ex- 
plicitly prevented such uses of 
state money, ‘‘and I might add 
that my grandfather fought in 
Mexico with Benito Juarez for 
this principle.”’ 

Both candidates were applauded 
by the audience. 

JIM PRESLEY 
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